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as we have compared it with the original, the version is emi- 
nently faithful. When the translator has deviated, it has gen- 
erally been by omission, in the desire to present nothing offen- 
sive to the American reader. We have particularly noticed 
this in the story of " The Anabaptist," where the process of 
purification has been carried on by Mr. Greene with a bold 
hand, with decided advantage to the morals, and, we may add, 
without detriment to the interest of the story. The continen- 
tal writers indulge unrebuked in much greater license in their 
works of imagination, than is conceded by our own severer 
standard of morals ; although the modern effusions in our 
language, under the auspices of Bulwer & Co., are fast famil- 
iarizing us with models, whose influence may break down this 
honorable line of demarkation between us. It is a proof of 
good taste, to say nothing of better motives, in Mr. Greene, 
that he has carefully softened down, or, where he could not 
do that, has expunged, such few exceptionable passages as oc- 
cur in his author. In this way, if his work lose some of its 
attraction for a morbid imagination, it will gain infinitely more 
with a higher and better class of readers, and will probably 
have a wider circulation ; since it is thus qualified to form a 
most pleasing and elegant entertainment of the domestic circle. 
As such we cordially recommend it. Mr. Greene has been 
favorably known by his previous translation of Sforzosi's Ital- 
ian History, for Messrs. Harper's Edition of the Family Li- 
brary. We hope he will find leisure to continue his literary 
pursuits, and that, since he has the power, he will also have 
the inclination, to enrich his native literature by transplanting 
such beautiful exotics into it, as the " Tales from the Ger- 
man. " 



Art. IX. — Antiquitates American^, sive Scriptores Sep- 
tentrionales Rerum Ante- Columbianar urn, in America. 
Samling af de i Nordens Oldskrifter in deholdte efter- 
retninger om de gamle Nordboers opdqgelsereiser til 
America, fra det \0de til det 14de Aarhundrede. 
Edidit Societas Regia Antiquariorum Septentrionalium. 
Hafniffi, 1837. 4to. pp. 479. 

This is a work of great interest. It has long been expect- 
ed with impatience. Its editor, Mr. C. C. Rafn, is entitled 
vol. xlvi. — no. 98. 21 
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to the cordial thanks of the student of the history of Amer- 
ican geography, for the learned labor bestowed on the publi- 
cation ; nor are we less indebted to the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries at Copenhagen, under whose auspices the work 
has been brought before the public, and at whose expense the 
valuable engravings contained m it were executed. It has 
fallen into our hands, while the last sheets of this number of 
our Journal are passing through the press. But we are well 
aware of the curiosity relative to its contents, which has been 
excited in advance. We have accordingly given it as thorough 
ah examination as we have .been able, and hasten to lay the 
result before our readers. It is a work to be diligently studied 
rather than eagerly run through ; and our object in this article is 
not to supersede the necessity of a perusal, but rather, by giving 
the reading public in general an idea of the richness and im- 
portance of the contents of the volume, to induce every one 
who takes an interest in the history of our geography, to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with it. 

No single event in the history of civilization is of equal 
importance with the discovery of America ; and among the 
individuals of our race, whose character and achievements have 
raised them to fame, there is perhaps none more illustrious 
than Christopher Columbus. What can a mortal man do, 
which approaches so near the work of his Creator, as to bring 
an unknown world to the knowledge of his fellow-men ? Who 
among the sons of men has equalled this great exploit, — not 
by casualty, and happy coincidences, — • but with counsel afore- 
thought, on well-weighed grounds, deliberately reasoned out 
and carried into execution, not under the smiles of patronizing 
greatness and with the aid of power, but buffeting, toiling, 
begging his way to success and glory unmatched. The form- 
ation of such a character, and the march of such an under- 
standing, in the conception amir accomplishment of its great 
undertaking, are worthy subjects of inquiry. No tale of fic- 
tion equals in interest the simple narrative of the adventures 
of Columbus ; and if one wishes to go farther, and retrace 
the steps by which he was led to the illustrious vision of a 
voyage to the East Indies, by a western route, — the vision 
which resulted in the discovery of a new world, — he will 
find himself engaged in researches of the most curious and in- 
structive character. 

Columbus inherited an elder brother's share, — a double 
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portion, — of the estate of great men, — envy ; envy which 
nothing could disarm, shame down, or satiate. His brilliant 
success excited inappeasable hatred, on the part of those who 
were or were not rivals for the glory and profit of nautical 
adventure. They resisted him in the outset ; hung like a 
mill-stone round his neck in his progress ; and poisoned the 
cup of his enjoyment, to the last drop. They reversed the 
benediction ; ■ — tbey turned into bitter ashes the beauty of his 
achievement, which had enabled Spain to stretch her jurisdic- 
tion, like the arch of heaven, over half the globe ; — and in- 
stead of the garment of praise, they scourged him home from 
his world-discovery, clothed in the spirit of heaviness. Be- 
fore his voyage was undertaken, every imaginable obstacle 
was thrown in his way. After it was accomplished, while the 
attempt could be made with any degree of plausibility, the 
reality of his discovery was denied. When that attempt was 
baffled by the innumerable proofs, which poured in, (to the 
astonishment and admiration of Spain and all Europe,) of the 
certain discovery of mighty regions beyond the Ocean, whose 
inhabitants, animals, and plants differed widely from those of 
the other hemisphere, then the heartless creatures turned 
round and maintained that the glorious old Admiral had learned 
it all from books and elder navigators. Nor was it a life- 
estate alone, which he held in the malice of his foes. It de- 
scended with his name. A perverse and wicked cruelty pur- 
sued the very blood of him, who gave a new world to Castile 
and Leon. But all these poor attempts to blight a peerless 
reputation, have for ages been buried in the forgotten tombs of 
their forgotten authors. 

We make these remarks in the outset, that we may not 
leave in doubt for a moment the views we entertain of the 
title of Columbus to the glory of discovering our continent. 
It is very far, however, from our intention, to cast reproach 
on those inquiries, which have been or may be instituted, for 
the purpose of bringing his mind within the province of the 
laws which govern the operations of human intellect ; and of 
showing that it travelled that path of induction, which in most 
cases has led the understanding to the knowledge of great 
truths. Such an inquiry, so far from being injurious, is pro- 
pitious to the renown of a great man ; — since if it should be 
made to appear conclusively, jthat none of the elements of his 
discovery or achievement lay in preexisting ideas, there would 
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be great danger of reducing it to an accident. Under the 
guidance of the learning and sound philosophy of modern 
scholars, and purified of the unamiable passions which infected 
tdo many of the contemporaries and immediate successors of 
the great discoverer, this inquiry has of late years been pur- 
sued with signal success. The recent masterly publication 
of the Baron Alexander, von Humboldt,* though as yet incom- 
plete, has almost exhausted this topic ; and left but little to do, 
(in reference to the points touched in the volumes hitherto 
published), in setting forth the extent of the preexisting 
knowledge, and, what is of quite as much importance, in such 
an inquiry, the preexisting ignorance on the subject of the 
nations and regions beyond the bounds of the known world. 
The study of this work shows, that, to use a somewhat mys- 
tical language, there was, from the days of Pythagoras down 
to those of the immortal Admiral himself, a sort of effort of 
the general intelligence of mankind toward the solution of the 
great problem, i — the discovery of America. This could not but 
be. In the intellectual as in the natural world, every move- 
ment, however slight, every exertion of power, however faint, 
operates in every direction, and changes, in the language of 
mechanical philosophy, the relations of every thing else exist- 
ing. For instance, a single log of wood, carried % the gulf- 
stream far- eastward in the Atlantic, till it was taken up by 
other currents and thrown upon the shores of Europe, would, 
if observed there by any person capable of recognising it 
as a production not known to exist in the old world, pro- 
duce aneffect, (certainly a very slight one in the single case,) 
which could never be exhausted ; — that is to say, the mind 
of Europe to the end of time must, in reference to the ques- 
tibn of extra-European regions, be in a somewhat different po- 
sition from what it would have been, but for the phenomenon 
alluded to. We repeat, the effect of a single incident of this 
or any other like kind, must be infinitesimally small ; but yet 
there would be an effect. When we consider, that the spheri- 
city of the earth was known to the earliest Greek philoso- 
phers ; that the Ferro islands, Ireland, the western boast of 

* Examen critique de I'Histoire de la Giographie du Nouveau Continent 
et des Progr&s de VAstronomie JVautique aux qvinziinte et seizi&me Sttcles, 
par ALisiANDaE de Hcmboldt. The two first volume* only of the four of 
which this interesting work is to consist, have appeared. The publication 
of the residue is expected with impatience. 
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Africa as far down as Cape Non, — to say nothing of the East 
Indies, — were certainly visited by Carthaginian navigators, 
it is hard to say whether the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus, or its non-discovery for the two thousand years that pre- 
ceded him, is the most wonderful. In this, as in many other 
things, pertaining to the intellectual and moral efforts of man, 
when we reflect upon his powers, his destiny, his motives, it 
is his ignorance and his degradation, and not his mighty 
achievements, which need to be explained ; — 

" in our proper motion we ascend, 
Descent to us is adverse." — 

To this general, and if we may so say, unconscious prepa- 
ration for the discovery of America by Columbus, belong the 
facts and traditions connected with a reputed prior discovery 
of the continent from the north of Europe, a subject on which 
the volume before us has collected the original documents and 
thrown a new light. There is, of course, no novelty in the 
general proposition. The tradition to that effect is familiar to 
the reading world, from all the popular works relative to the 
discovery of Columbus, and the history of America. It will 
be sufficient to allude to J. Reinhold Forster's " History of the 
Voyages and Disooveries made in the North," to Dr. Robert- 
son's " History of America," to the first article in Dr. Bel- 
knap's "American Biography," to the thirteenth article of the 
Appendix to Mr. Irving's " Life of Columbus," and to Mr. 
Wheaton's "History of the Northmen." Forster is the au- 
thority principally followed by subsequent writers. The general 
purport of the traditions is, that about the beginning of the elev- 
enth century of our era, some portion of the Atlantic coast of 
North America was discovered by Norwegian navigators sailing 
from Greenland ; that they touched at various parts of the coast, 
and finally made a settlement upon it ; that they called the 
portion, where this settlement was made, Vinland or Wine- 
land, from the abundance of wild grapes which it produced ; 
that in the twelfth century, a missionary enterprise was under- 
taken from Greenland to America, for the purpose of convert- 
ing the inhabitants to Christianity ; and that after an inter- 
course kept up with the American continent for three centuries, 
the colonial establishments either became amalgamated with 
the native population, or from other causes disappeared, till 
the existence of Vinland was forgotten in Europe. Such in 
general is the tradition. Forster cites for it the two works of 
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Torfaeus, viz. Veteris Groenlandia Descriptio, Hafnim, 1706, 
and Histotia Finlandicz Antiqum, Hafnim, 1705 ; the Ecclesi- 
astical History of Adam of Bremen ; and Arngrim Jonas' 
Specimen Islandim Historicum, and alludes in general " to 
many other writings."* These authorities, with the excep- 
tion of Adam of Bremen, (of whom we shall have a Word or 
two more to say presently,) are of course, all at second hand. 
The original authorities for the alleged discovery of America 
by the Northmen, were understood to exist in numerous man- 
uscripts, written in the ancient Icelandic language, preserv- 
ed principally in the Danish libraries, and for the most part 
hitherto unpublished. 

Although there is nothing averred in this traditionary ac- 
count, which transcends the bounds of possibility, there were 
of course several questions, which immediately presented 
themselves, well entitled to an answer, before we admitted 
its truth ; — and to which, till the appearance of the 
volume before us, there was, beyond the limits of Den- 
mark, and to persons unacquainted with the ancient Ice- 
landic tongue, no ready method of obtaining an answer. 
Till very lately, if we mistake not, the general inclination 
of the popular mind, in the reading community, was against 
the reality of this Scandinavian ante-Columbian discovery 
of America. Mr. Irving expresses himself with distrust 
on the subject, although he admits that there is no great im- 
probability, " that such enterprising and roving voyagers as 
the Scandinavians may have wandered to the northern shores 
of America, about the coast of Labrador, or the shores of 
Newfoundland." f Messrs. Leslie, Jameson, and Murray, in 
their " Discovery and Adventures in the Polar Seas and Re- 
gions," reject the opinion of a visit to any part of our coast 
by the Norwegians. They explain the traditions oiv the hy- 
pothesis, that the first discoveries of Greenland, made by the 
Norwegians, were in a high northern latitude, and that Vin- 
land was but another and a more southern portion of the same 
territory.:}: Mr. Bancroft adopts this opinion, and states, that 

* J. R. Forster's Voyages and Discoveries in the North, (English trans- 
lation from the German,) p. 87. 

i Life of Columbus, American Edition, Vol. III. p. 294. 

i Discovery and Adventures in the Polar Seas and Regions, p. 87. Amer- 
ican Edition. The editors of this work state, that they have formed their 
opinion " after a careful examination of the authorities " ; but they do 
not enter into any particulars. 
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he has been led to it by the perusal of the original Saga itself, 
in the Latin version.* 

On the other hand, to say nothing of J. Reinhold Forster, 
an authority, however, by no means to be contemned, M. 
Malte-Brun entertains no doubt on the subject. After giving 
a brief abstract of the tradition, he adds, " to entertain a doubt 
of the truth of accounts so simple and probable would be an 
excess of skepticism ; and if we admit them, it is in vain to 
look for Vinland, except on the coast of North America. 
That part of the world, then, was discovered by Europeans, 
five centuries before Columbus ; and this discovery, the first 
of which there is historical proof, was not perhaps wholly un- 
known to the bold and skilful Genoese, who first succeeded in 
opening a continuous communication between the two hemi- 
spheres.'' f Malte-Brun, in this last suggestion, seems to 
have had a passage of Ortelius in his mind, who, as long ago as 
1570, made the same assertion relative to Columbus. M. de 
Humboldt, in his work already referred to, quotes the passage 
from Ortelius, with a censure not less applicable to the remark 
of Malte-Brun. To the justice of this attempt to detract from 
the merit of Columbus, on the score of the prior discoveries 
of the Norwegians, we shall revert in the sequel. M. de 
Humboldt, after repeating the purport of the traditions of a 
Norwegian discovery, with an expression of entire reliance on 
their general accuracy, judiciously adds; "In this class of 
events, as in others of a more remote antiquity, we know, 
so to say, the masses ; — the reality of the communications 
between Greenland and the American continent ; but the detail 
of the events is vague, and often in appearance extraordinary. 
It is only the learned of Denmark and Norway, who can re- 
move those contradictions of dates and distances, those doubts 
on the direction and length of the voyages, which present 
themselves on the face of the spots, described in the Sagas."l 
M. de Humboldt distinctly rejects the opinion that Vinland 

* History of the United States, Vol. I. p. 6. 

f Malte-Brun, Histoire de la G&ographie, p. 395. It is a great defect, 
that this admirable sketch of the History of Geography is omitted in the 
English translation of the Pricis de la Giographie Universelle, at least in 
both the American editions. It is the first volume of the original. 

t Ezamen Critique, &c, torn. ii. p. 102. We quote the works of Malte- 
Brun and Humboldt more at length than might otherwise be necessary ; 
not merely on account of their high authority, but also in the belief that 
very few copies, particularly of the latter, have reached this country. 
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was the southern part of Greenland, which appears to have 
originated with Zurla; and adds, (p. 124,) that "the coloni- 
zation of this peninsula did not proceed from north to south." 

Among the questions to which an answer was necessary 
before the truth of this tradition could be admitted, were those 
which relate to the Icelandic manuscripts, in which the tra- 
dition is contained. What are these manuscripts, where are 
they preserved, what is their age, and what their claims to au- 
thenticity, what is their exact purport, and why are they not 
published ? A want of information on these points, was prob- 
ably a chief cause of the distrust and doubts entertained on this 
interesting subject. 

Full satisfaction on all these points, as far as it is possible 
to furnish it, will be found in the volume before us. It pre- 
sents us with extracts from no less than eighteen ancient 
authors principally Icelandic ; several, containing detailed 
accounts of the discovery, and all of them allusions to it. 
Satisfactory information of the genuineness of the manuscripts 
will also Ije found in the work, and the question will be found 
to reduce itself to a pretty simple issue on the credibility of 
the accounts themselves. It will be our effort, in the residue 
of the article, to exhibit an analysis of its contents ; not, as we 
have already stated, to the effect of making a study of it unne- 
cessary to all who would attain an intelligent judgment on this 
curious and interesting subject ; but in sufficient detail, to ena- 
ble the general reader to form a pretty accurate opinion of the 
substantial merits of the question. 

Before proceeding to execute this task, we think a good 
effect on the reader's mind will be produced by two pre- 
liminary reflections. The one regards the character of the 
people, by whom the discovery is supposed to have been 
made. Something of the reluctance to admit this discovery 
which haunts the popular mind, unquestionably springs from a 
superficial notion of the improbability that a people, locked up, 
as we almost think them, within the ice-bergs of the, north, 
should have preceded the Genoese, the Venetians, the Span- 
iards, and Portuguese, in crossing the Atlantic. , It happens, 
however, that at the very period when this discovery is alleged 
to have been made by the Northmen, and long before, they 
were, of all the tribes of men, precisely the people most likely 
to make it. Out of a little speck of a barbarous horde, not 
important enough to be named by Tacitus in his account of 
the Germans, there had sprung up, in the course of a few 
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centuries, that bold, enterprising, warlike race, who, under a 
strange political organization, in which feudalism, traffic, knight- 
errantry, and piracy bore equal parts, covered the ocean with 
their commercial and their naval marine, discovered or col- 
onized, or both, the archipelago of the North, Iceland, and 
Greenland, the Orkneys, the Shetland Islands, Ireland, and 
the main of England ; all littoral Germany, the Low Countries, 
and the northern coast of France ; ravaged the coasts of Spain 
and France on the Mediterranean ; sacked the cities of Tus- 
cany ; wrested Apulia from the Greek emperors ; made suc- 
cessful war with the pope and the emperor ; established one 
dynasty in Muscovy ; drove the Saracens out of Sicily, and 
established another dynasty there ; defeated, in Epirus, the 
last powerful armies, which were raised by the degenerate 
Empire of the East; overran Greece, and carried terror to 
the walls of Constantinople. Naval skill, experience, and 
power, were the foundation of this ubiquitous domination. 
The vessels of the Northmen were substantially built of the 
most durable timber ; were constructed with covered decks ; 
and their mariners were the first who learned the art of sailing 
on a wind. The sea was their home. When the head of a 
family died, it is said that his sons cast lots for the inheritance. 
He that gained the lot occupied the paternal estate ; for the 
rest of the sons, 

" Their march was on the mountain wave, 
Their home was on the deep." 

They were among the last of the inhabitants of Europe, 
who embraced the Christian religion ; and their barbarous 
faith, their ruthless mode of warfare, and their professed con- 
tempt of the laws of nations, which were respected by the 
population of Christendom, made the names of the Vikingars 
terrible in the ears of the civilized world. The period assign- 
ed for the discovery of our coast, by their navigators, was 
perhaps that, at which their power was at its height of devel- 
opement. The cold and cheerless sea, which stretches from 
the Arctic coast of America to Norway, and the entire ex- 
panse of the Atlantic, with its encompassed islands down to the 
Azores, was one, great theatre of their activity. The discov- 
ery of America is supposed to have taken place in the year 
1000. This was but a Century after Rollo made the conquest 
of Normandy ; in 1060, we find one Norman prince estab- 
lished in Apulia ; and six years after, another conquers Eng- 

vol. xlvi. — no. 98. 22 
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land, and founds the present line of British sovereigns. It is 
plain that no achievement of naval adventure, related of such a 
people, can be considered beyond the line of probability. 

Another preliminary remark must be made. The North- 
men, though before their conversion to Christianity a bar- 
barous, were by no means an illiterate people ; and after their 
conversion, and adoption of the alphabet of the Christian na- 
tions, they became rapidly a reading and a writing people. 
They were not, indeed, unacquainted with letters, before they 
were taught the Roman alphabet by the priests ; but it does 
not appear, that the ancient Runic characters were used for 
any other purpose than inscriptions. But a strong poetical 
tasjte and a passion for traditionary and mythical lore, pervaded 
the northern race. The order of Skalds, or poets, was the 
immediate depository of the national traditions. They were 
treated with great consideration, both on account of their office 
and their rank, for they were of the noble and powerful fami- 
lies. Those of the class, who distinguished themselves for 
their genius, became the friends and confidential advisers of 
the kings and earls. They were entertained at court in time 
of peace ; and in battle were stationed where they could wit- 
ness the exploits which they were to commemorate ; in other 
words, they had the privilege of a position in the hottest of the 
battle. The existence of this class of men gave a peculiar char- 
acter to the literature of the North. In the south of Europe, at 
this period, literature was almost a monopoly of the clergy, and 
every thing was written in the Latin language. As necessary 
consequences, most of the writings of that day abound in monk- 
ish legends ; and what was still more unfavorable to the growth 
of a vernacular literature, they were a dead letter to the mass 
of the people. The Skalds were men of the world ; — war- 
riors, rovers, chieftains, they mingled in the stir of life ; they 
were trained, not within the cloister, but in the open air of the 
mountains arid the vales, arid amidst the wild creations of 
Arctic nature. After the convulsions of continental Scandina- 
via, Iceland was their favorite seat, the home of stout-hearted 
refugees, who made this poor frozen rock the abode of tradi- 
tionary lore and song. Nature, with a kind of caprice, in re- 
producing in the polar circle an Ausonian age, associated with 
it the romantic features of a Campanian region. — Volcanoes 
flamed up from eternal glaciers ; and fountains of boiling water 
spouted from snow-clad craters. The conversion of the 
North to Christianity was contemporary with the period to 
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which the discovery of America is referred ; and with this 
period commences also the reduction to writing of the mythi- 
cal and traditionary lore of the Skalds. In 1056, Saemund 
Sigfussen was born. The poetic, or elder Edda, was reduced 
by him to writing, — a collection of the mythological and his- 
torical traditions of the North. Ari the Wise was his friend 
and fellow-student. He composed several works, of some of 
which fragments are still extant. His accounts extend from the 
latter part of the ninth century to the beginning of the twelfth, 
and include the most remarkable events connected with the 
first settlement of Iceland, the revolutions in its government, 
the discovery of Greenland, and the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. A work of this writer, called Landnama-Bok, con- 
tains a passage relative to the discovery of Greenland, to 
which, if our limits permit, we shall allude hereafter. In the 
next century, (in the year 1178,) Snorre Sturleson was born, 
whose great national history, the Heimskringla, is still pre- 
served, and will presently receive our more particular atten- 
tion. It will appear from this brief sketch, that, at the very 
period at which the discovery of America is alleged to have 
been made by the Northmen, they were rapidly becoming a 
literary people ; and that with the third generation from the 
discoverers, a series of national writers of reputation com- 
mences, whose works are still preserved, and form a satisfac- 
tory basis of authentic history.* 

We now proceed to lay before our readers a brief sketch 
of the historical purport of the documents contained in the 
volume before us ; and this we have, for the most part, abridged 
from the abstract in the English language, which occupies a 
few pages, at the beginning of the work. 

In the spring of the year 986, Eric Rauda, that is, Eric the 
Red, emigrated from Iceland to Greenland, and formed a set- 
tlement there called Brattalid, at a place named from himself 
Ericsfiord. Among those who accompanied him was Heriulf 
Bardson, who established himself at a place which still bears 
the name of Heriulfsness. Heriulf had a son named Biarne, 
Biorne, or (in some modern writers) Biron.f Biarne was 

* On the subject of the literature of the Northmen, we have principally 
followed our accomplished countryman, Mr. H. Wheaton, (minister of the 
United States at Berlin,) in the fourth and fifth chapters of his valuable 
" History of the Northmen." 

t This js the orthography of Dr. Belknap. See the first article in his 
" American Biography." 
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absent on a trading voyage in Norway, when his father accom- 
panied Eric to Greenland. Returning to Iceland in the course 
of the summer, and rinding his father gone, he sailed in pur- 
suit of him, though -wholly ignorant of the navigation between 
Greenland and Iceland. His vessel was soon enveloped in fogs ; 
and after many days' sailing, he knew not whither he had been 
carried. When the fog cleared up, they found themselves 
sailing with a southwest wind, and saw land to the left. It 
was without mountains, overgrown with woods, and rose in 
several gentle elevations. As it did not correspond with the 
descriptions of Greenland, the country of which they were in 
search, they left it to larboard, and continued sailing for two 
days, when they saw another land, which was flat and over- 
grown with wood. From thence they stood out to sea, and 
sailed three days with a southwest wind, when they saw a 
third land, which was high and mountainous, and covered with 
glaciers. Coasting along its shore, they discovered that it was 
an island. They bore away from it without landing, and after 
four days' sailing with fresh gales, reached Heriulfsness in 
Greenland. Such is the tradition of Biarne's voyage in 986. 
if it be considered as authentic, we must suppose, that on 
sailing from Iceland for Greenland, he was carried by a north- 
east wind and currents far to the south, till he struck the coast 
of America ; and thence, with an opposite wind, stretched 
along the shores of Newfoundland and Labrador, till he reached 
his place of destination in Greenland. Biarne is stated not to 
have landed on the continent of America. 

Some time after this, probably in 994, Biarne made a visit 
to Eric, earl of Norway ; and gave him an account of his 
voyage, and of the unknown land he had seen. He was cen- 
sured by the earl, for not having explored the region. On 
his return to Greenland, a voyage of exploration was deter- 
mined upon. Leif, a son of Eric the Red, for this purpose 
bought Biarne's ship, and put on board a crew of twenty-five 
men, among whom was a German named Tyrker, who had 
been long attached to the family of Eric. They sailed in the 
year 1000, and came first to the land which had been last dis- 
covered by Biarne. Here they landed. No grass was visi- 
ble ; the shore was lined with icebergs ; and the intermediate 
space between them and the water, was one continuous stra- 
tum of slate. This substance is called Hella in the Icelandic 
tongue, and hence the region was named Helluland. The 
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Editor of the volume before us identifies this region with New- 
foundland, on the ground of the length of time, — four days, 
— passed by Biame in the first-named voyage, in sailing 
from this spot to Greenland. It strikes us that the described 
features of the country correspond more nearly with those of 
Labrador. 

They put out to sea from Helluland, and descried another 
land, where they also went on shore. It was level, covered 
with wood, and presented a front of white sand bluff's. This 
they called Markland, or Woodland. It is supposed by 
the Editor of the Antiquitates Americana, to have been the 
coast of Nova Scotia. Again, standing out to sea, they sailed 
for two days, with a northeast wind, before they saw land 
again. They then came to an island east of the main, and 
entered a channel between this island and a promontory pro- 
jecting in an easterly (or northerly) direction from the main 
land. They sailed westward ; there was much land left dry 
at ebb-tide. Afterwards they went on shore at a place, where 
a river, issuing from a lake, fell into the sea. They brought 
their ship into the river, — thence into the lake, — and there 
anchored. Here they first constructed temporary huts ; but 
having determined to pass the winter, they erected more per- 
manent buildings, which they called Leifsbuthir, Leif's 
booths, or huts. Thus established, Leif divided his company 
into two parties, whose business it was, alternately to watch 
the settlements, and to explore the country. Upon one occa- 
sion the German, Tyrker, failed to return at night, with the 
exploring party to which he was attached. When at length 
he came back, he reported that, in his wanderings, he had seen 
abundance of grapes, with which he was well acquainted in his 
native land. From this circumstance Leif gave the name of 
Vinland, or Wineland, to the country. After passing the 
winter at this spot, Leif and his party returned to Greenland 
in the spring. The Editor of the volume before us identifies 
the island just alluded to with Nantucket, and the region called 
Vinland with the States of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
In addition to the supposed geographical conformity, he is 
led to this conclusion, by an astronomical indication, which 
will be presently stated. 

On his return to Greenland, Leif's discovery was the ob- 
ject of much inquiry ; and Thorwald, his brother, borrowing 
Leif's vessel, undertook another voyage in the same direction, 
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in the year 1002, determined to explore the country further 
in a southern direction. They reached Vinland before win- 
ter, which they passed at Leif's booths, employing them- 
selves in fishing. In the spring of 1003 a parly was sent by 
Thorwald, in the ship's long boat, to explore the country to 
the south. They passed the summer in this employment, and 
found the country beautiful and .well wooded, with a narrow 
belt of sand between the forest and the sea. They also en- 
countered many shallows and islands. They found no traces 
of men, except a shed upon an island lying to the westward. 
In the spring of 1004, Thorwald sailed out to the east- 
ward, in the large ship, and then northward past a remarkable 
headland, enclosing a bay and which was opposite to another 
headland. They called this Cape Kiarlaness, or the Keel- 
Cape. Doubling this cape, they skirted the shores, and 
crossed the inlets, till they came to a projecting promontory, 
covered with wood. This spot charmed Thorwald ; he ex- 
claimed, " This is a beautiful spot, and here I sh6uld like to 
fix my dwelling." As they were preparing to go on board, 
they noticed three canoes on the beach, and under each 
canoe three Skrcellings or dwarfs, which is the name given 
by the Northmen to the Esquimaux. A contest ensued, and 
eight of the nine Skraellings were killed. The ninth fled into 
the interior of the bay, from which he soon returned with a 
vast number of his countrymen. The party of Thorwald re- 
treated to their vessel, and sheltered themselves behind its 
bulwarks ; but Thorwald himself was mortally wounded by 
an arrow under his arm. Perceiving his wound. to be fatal, 
he said to his. companions, " I now advise you to prepare for 
your departure as soon as possible, but me ye shall bring to 
the promontory, where I thought it good to dwell. It may be 
that it was a prophetic word that fell from my mouth, about 
abiding there for a season. There shall ye bury me and plant 
a cross at my head, and also at my feet, and call the place 
Krossaness, in all coming time." They obeyed this com- 
mand. Returning to Leif's booths, they passed the winter there, 
and the following spring went back to Greenland. The Keel 
Cape, in the opinion of the Editor of the volume under 
review, is Cape Cod ; and the promontory called Krossaness, 
from the fate of Thorwald, is either the Gurnet opposite Ply- 
mouth, or Point Alderton in Boston harbour. 

In the season following these events, Thornstein, the third 
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son of Eric, embarked, with his wife Gudrida, in search of 
the body of Thorwald, which they wished to bring back to 
Greenland. The voyage was unsuccessful. They were 
tossed about all summer, and knew not whither they were 
driven. It was winter before they made the western coast 
of Greenland, where Thorstein died. In the spring Gudrida 
his wife returned to the family seat, at Ericsfiord. 

The following year, 1006, is of importance in the history 
of these expeditions. In the summer of this year, there ar- 
rived in Greenland two ships from Iceland. The one was 
commanded by Thorfinn, sumamed Karlsefne, that is, the 
Hopeful, a wealthy and powerful personage of illustrious lin- 
eage, descended from Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Irish, 
and Scottish ancestors, some of whom were of royal rank. 
The other ship was commanded by Biarne Grimolfson and 
Thorhall Gamlason. They kept the festival of Yule (Christ- 
mas) at Ericsfiord. Here Thorfinn became enamoured of 
Gudrida and espoused her in the course of the winter. The 
discoveries in Vinland were the great subject of interest in 
the family of Eric. Thorfinn was urged by his wife and the 
other members of the family to undertake a voyage to the newly 
discovered country. Accordingly, in the spring of 1007, he and 
his associates embarked in their two vessels ; and a third ship, 
commanded by Thorward (who had married Freydisa, a nat- 
ural daughter of Eric), was joined to the expedition. The 
party consisted, in the whole, of one hundred and forty men. 
They took with them all kinds of live stock, intending if 
possible to colonize the country. They touched at Halluland 
on their way southward, and found many foxes there. Mark- 
land also they found stocked with wild animals. Proceeding 
southward they made Kiarlaness (Cape Cod), and passed 
trackless deserts, and long tracts of sandy beach, which they 
called Furdustrandir. They continued their course, 
until they came to a place, where a frith penetrated far into 
the country. OfT the mouth of it was an island, past which 
there ran strong currents, which was also the case farther up 
the frith. On the island there were an immense number of 
eyder-ducks, so that it was scarcely possible to walk, without 
treading on their eggs. They called the island Straumey 
(stream-isle), and the frith, Straumfiords (stream-frith) ; 
and on its shores they landed and made preparations for a 
winter's residence. They found the country extremely beau- 
tiful, and set themselves to explore it in all directions. 
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Thorhall, with a party of eight men, took a course north- 
ward in search of the settlements of Leif at Vinland, but 
they were driven by westerly gales to the coast of Ireland 
and there made slaves. Thorfinn, with the rest of the com- 
pany, in all one hundred and thirty-one men, sailed southward, 
and arrived at a place where a river falls into the sea from a 
lake. Opposite to the mouth of the river were large islands. 
They steered into the lake and called the place Hop. On 
the low grounds they found JSelds covered with wheat grow- 
ing wild, and on the rising grounds vines. Here they were 
visited by great numbers of the natives in canoes. These 
people are described as sallow-colored, ill-looking, with un- 
sightly heads of hair, large eyes, and broad cheeks. Thorfinn 
and his company erected their houses a little above the bay 
and passed the winter there. No snow fell, and the cattle 
found their food in the open field. In the following spring, 
1008, the natives began to assemble in numbers, and opened 
a trade with the strangers. The articles exchanged were furs 
on the one side, and strips of cloth on the other. In the 
course of the season, Gudrida, the wife of Thorfinn, gave 
birth to a son, who was called Snorre, and who was the first 
child, of European descent, born in America, and. the ances- 
tor of many distinguished personages at the present day, 
whose descent, according to the genealogical tables appended 
to the volume before us, is lineally traced to Thorfinn and 
Gudrida. Among these we may mention Professor Finn 
Magnussen, a native Icelander, now established at Copenha- 
gen, one of the most distinguished Icelandic savans of the 
day, and Thorwaldsen, the great sculptor. After other ad- 
ventures and contests with the natives, which are related with 
great particularity in the volume before us, but which we are 
obliged to omit, Thorfinn returned with his party to Green- 
land. After a few years spent there, he purchased an estate 
in Iceland, in 1015, where he passed the rest of his life, as 
did Snorre, his American born son. After the death of 
Thorfinn, and the marriage of her son, Gudrida made a pil- 
grimage to Rome. The family remained distinguished for 
wealth, influence, and intelligence. Thorlak, the grandson of 
Snorre, was raised to the episcopal rank, and was of great 
repute for his learning. He compiled a code of the ecclesi- 
astical law of Iceland, which is still extant ; and is very likely 
to «have been the person who committed to writing the Sagas, 
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or traditions of the voyages and adventures, of which we have 
given a brief abstract. 

In the year 1011, another voyage was made to Vinland by 
Helge and Finnboge, two brothers from Iceland, who were 
joined by Thorward and his wife Freydisa ; but our limits 
oblige us to omit the tragical incidents of the expedition. It 
may be observed here, that the Straumey of the preceding 
voyages is supposed by the Editor of the Jlntiquitales to be 
Martha's Vineyard; Straumfirth to be Buzzard's Bay; and 
Hop to correspond with Mount Hope Bay, the seat of King 
Philip. 

For the residue of the eleventh century there are no ac- 
counts of voyages from Greenland to the newly discovered 
region. It is matter of conjecture only, that a continuous 
communication was kept up. In the year 1121, Bishop Eric 
of Greenland embarked on a missionary voyage to Vinland, 
of which the result is not known. In 1285, a new land west 
of Iceland is said to have been discovered by two missiona- 
ries from that island. This new land is supposed to have 
been Newfoundland ; and mention is made of a voyage from 
Greenland to Marklahd as late as 1347. 

Such is the purport of the historical evidence contained 
in the volume before us of the early discovery of America by 
the Northmen. We have retained many particularities of 
detail of little intrinsic importance, and, had our limits permit- 
ted, should have added many others, inasmuch as they form 
a striking characteristic of the narrative, and contribute es- 
sentially to the means of judging of its authenticity. 

The first question which will probably present itself to the 
minds of most readers on this subject will be, Why have th'ese 
accounts been kept back so long from the world ? To this 
question the Editor of the volume before us, M. Rafn, re- 
plies, in the preface to the volume, by negativing the fact. If 
the learned of the more southern portions of Europe have not 
turned their attention to the subject, it is not owing to the 
silence of Danish and Swedish scholars. In addition to 
writers like Crantz, Pontoppidan, Arngrim, and Peringskiold, 
authors of a more critical class, like Torfaeus, in his works 
already ci(ed, and more recently Suhm, Schoning in his His- 
tory of the Kings of Norway, and Lagerbring in his Swedish 
History ; and still more lately Wormskiold, a Dane, and 
Schroder, a Swede, are sufficient to evince, that, though the 
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ancient Icelandic manuscripts have not been published at 
length, their contents have been diligently studied and laid 
before the world. Various causes might be easily assigned, 
why the learned of other countries have given less attention, 
than they deserve, to the treatises of the northern antiquaries 
on the subject. What is written in Swedish and Danish is 
inaccessible to all but the few acquainted with those languages ; 
and of the work of Torfseus, which, being written in Latin, 
might have been understood abroad, it is said by M. Rafn, 
" longo jam tempore vel in septentrione nostra inter rarissimos 
libros fuit, nedum ut unquam, paucissimis exemplaribus excep- 
tis, extra eundem dimanaverit." * 

About one half of the volume before us consists of two 
narratives, which constitute the two most important chapters 
of the work. The first may be called the History of Eric, 
the first settler of Greenland, and the second, which is a 
longer performance, is the History of Thorfinn the Hopeful, 
who conducted the most importaut expedition to Vinland. 

The account of Eric is contained in two separate ancient 
documents, which however appear to have been excerpts 
made from one and the same ancient work now lost, which 
was a full biography of Eric. Of these two documents, the 
first is entitled the Chapter or Section of Eric, and the sec- 
ond the Chapter or Section of Greenland.! They furnish, 
in somewhat greater detail than we have given them above, 
the particulars of the voyages for the discovery of Vinland. 
The document called the Chapter oh Greenland, contains a 
celebrated passage, relied upon as fixing the length of the 
shortest day in the year, in the region where Leif established 
his settlement. The passage in Icelandic reads as follows : 
" Meira var thar jafndaegri enn a Graenlandi ethr Islandi ; Sol 
havthi thar eykterstad ok dagmalastad urn skamdegi." In or- 
der to give the reader as clear an idea as possible of this diffi- 
cult and important part of the inquiry, we first translate the 
passage, with the exception of the two words whose meaning 
is in dispute. " There is a greater equality of the days there 
than in Greenland or Iceland ; the sun there on the day of the 

* A copy of this exceedingly rare and curious little volume, belonging 
to the Ebeling Collection, is in the Library of Harvard University. 

t The Latin title is, " Particular de Eiriko Rufo et Grcenlandis ; " the 
Danish, " Fortaellinger om Erik den Rode og Gronlaenderne ; " the Ice- 
landic, " Thaettir af Eiriki Rauda ok Greenlendingum." 
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winter solstice has eykterstad and dagmalastad." Dagmal 
(day-meal) we understand to mean breakfast, so called as the 
first meal of the day ; and as the hour of breakfast was nine 
o'clock, these words came to signify that hour. Now if the 
passage under consideration is believed to contain a statement 
of the hour when the sun set and rose, whatever be the 
meaning of eykterstad, (which is more doubtful,) as dagma- 
lastad means nine o'clock, the sun, if he rose at nine, set at 
three, and the day was six hours long. On the strength of 
this simple deduction, Torfseus, who, as far as we know, was 
the first to produce this passage from the ancient manuscripts 
which contain it, fixes the length of the day in Vinland at six 
hours. As this implied a latitude of 58° 26', he concluded 
that the discoverers of Vinland had been inaccurate in noting 
the length of the day, inasmuch as the natural productions and 
climate, which they ascribe to the newly discovered region, 
are nowhere else found in so high a latitude. That the day- 
meal should be taken at nine o'clock, A. M., and thus become 
a synonyme of that hour in the Icelandic language, will seem 
perfectly natural, when we reflect that this latitude of 58§°, 
in which the sun rises at nine o'clock, is precisely the 
latitude of the southern part of Norway, that is, of the cen- 
tral portion of that part of the north of Europe, from which 
the Icelanders emigrated, and from which they carried their 
language, institutions, and manners. 

Torfaeus confirms his interpretation by the authority of 
Arngrim Jonas, a learned Icelander who flourished at the end 
of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth century, and 
who was deemed a profound astronomer. In his" History of 
Greenland," he thus renders the passage we are considering ; 
" There is in Vinland no winter, no cold, no frost as in Ice- 
land or Greenland ; inasmuch as the sun, on the very day of 
the winter solstice, (they had no dials there,) passes about six 
hours above the horizon." — Having cited this passage from 
Arngrim Jonas, Torfaeus proceeds ; "This meaning I had 
long ago given this passage, first, on the authority (if I rightly 
understood him) of Bryniulf Sveinson, the most learned of all 
the bishops of Skalkholt, to whom I was sent, while yet a 
youth, in the year 1662, with royal letters from my gracious 
master, King Frederick the Third, for the purpose of learn- 
ing the genuine signification of the more difficult ancient 
words and phrases ; and then, from the necessary correspond- 
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ence of the time of sunset with that of sunrise. " * We do not 
see how any thing can be much stronger than this. 

While the work of Torfseus was in the press, a learned 
Swede; named Peringskiold, published a Swedish translation 
of the ancient and venerable Icelandic chronicle of the kings 
of Norway, entitled Heimskringla, and composed by the 
celebrated Snorre Sturleson, in the thirteenth century. Into 
his version of the Heimskringla, Peringskiold interpolated, 
from some ancient manuscript, the chapter from the Life of 
Eric, which contains the passage in question, and gave a to- 
tally new version of it, to the following effect ; — " The sun 
has there spaces of increase, and the daily light appears about 
breakfast time (namely, at six or seven o'clock) on the shortest 
day." Peringskiold's version of the Heimskringla was pre- 
pared from valuable Icelandic manuscripts, which the Swedes 
had carried from Denmark in the Thirty Years' War, and he 
was aided by Gudmund Olavsen, a learned Icelander, who was 
carried as a prisoner of war from Denmark to Sweden at the 
same time.f Schoning, in his splendid edition of the Heims- 
kringla, published at Copenhagen in 1777, tells us, that he has 
rejected Peringskiold's version of this passage, and adopted 
that of Paul Vidalin, a bishop (we believe) in Iceland.^ We 
have given the version of Peringskiold above, as we find it in 
the Appendix to Torfseus. Aided as Peringskiold was, by a 
learned Icelander, his departure from the ordinary meaning of 
dagmalastad, and his singular translation of eykterstad, ("aug- 
mentorum spatia,") with the length of ten or twelve hours, 
which he gives to the day of the winter solstice, are circum- 
stances which seem to show, either that the original passage is 
of very obscure and indeterminate signification, or that Perings- 
kiold, for the sake of placing Vinland in a southern latitude, 
designedly wrested the original text to a meaning it will not 
bear. 

A strong desire (as Torfseus admits) to bring down the lati- 
tude of Vinland to a region, whose climate and productions 
correspond with those described in the tradition, led him, after 
examining and rejecting the version of Peringskiold, to institute 
a new inquiry. He commenced it, not with the word dag- 

* Torfei Historia VinlandifE Antiques, Addenda. 
t Historia Regum Nprvegicorum conscripta a Snorrio Sturla? filio, 
Editio Schoningii, Tom. I. xttwi. p. xxi. 
% Id. p. 309. 
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malastad, but with eykterstad, although, as the latter word is 
confessedly the more obscure of the two, the sound canons of 
cri'icism would not authorize us in making its conjectural 
meaning control the better ascertained import of dagmalaslad. 
Eykterstad comes from eykl, which is synonymous with the 
English word, which it so nearly resembles, eighth. It seems 
that the ancient Icelanders divided the day into eight equal 
portions, corresponding with eight imaginary divisions of the 
horizon, and marked by the eight principal points of the com- 
pass. Each of these portions was an eykt. But although each 
of these divisions was called an eykt, it is alleged by Torfseus, 
on the authority of a passage in the Kristinrettr, or Ancient 
Ecclesiastical History of Iceland, ascribed to Thorlak, the 
bishop whom we have named above, that eykt, in the ancient 
ecclesiastical nomenclature of Iceland, was the name given 
to the point of time at which the sun has traversed two thirds 
of the space between south and west, namely four o'clock, 
P. M. On this ground Torfasus hesitates, whether to adhere 
to his first interpretation, which made the day six hours long, 
and which was founded on the known signification of dagmala- 
stad ; or adopt another, lengthening it to eight hours, on the 
strength of this meaning of eykt, derived from, the Kristinrettr. 
On the authority of the same passage of the Kristinrettr, Finn 
Jonsen (so we- render Finnus Johannaeus) in a treatise on the 
ancient and modern horology of Iceland, and also in his eccle- 
siastical history of Iceland, lengthens the day to nine hours, 
conforming, as he says, to the view of Paul Vidalin, set forth 
in a manuscript work, called Allr dagr till Stefnu, from which 
Schoning, in his edition of the Heimskringla, had already bor- 
rowed the same interpretation. This view of the passage is 
adopted by M. Rafn in the work before us. He renders it 
as follows; — "When the day is at the shortest, the sun 
there has a place (is above the horizon) from half past eight 
before noon till half past four in the afternoon." A day of 
nine hours' length at the winter solstice implies a latitude of 
41° 24' 10". As the latitude of Seaconet Point and Canon- 
icut Island is 41° 26', he deems the observations to have 
been made with singular- exactness, considering the imperfect 
instruments of the Scandinavian navigators at that period. 

We have thus endeavoured to give our readers some notion 
of this interesting topic, and shall only venture at present to 
say, that it appears to us a matter of doubtful criticism. Far- 
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ther light seems to us necessary, before any of the interpreta- 
tions can be confidently relied on. Grave difficulties can be 
started in each of them. We perceive, from the long extract 
given, at page 435 of the work before us, from that of Finn 
Jonsen, that the integrity of the passage from the Kristinrettr 
has been suspected. We submit with diffidence to the learned 
at Copenhagen, that not only may there be a foundation for 
this suspicion, (and the passage appears to us, in its present 
condition, by bringing in a totally new meaning of eykt, to 
throw the whole discussion into great confusion,) but that the 
original passage in the Particiilm Groznlandioe. is by no means a 
lucid statement, on any interpretation, of the fact it is supposed 
to relate. We cannot imagine a more awkward way of say- 
ing that the shortest day in Vinland was nine hours long. The 
versions, in order to give it meaning, assume a highly para- 
phrastic form ; and it is much to be desired that a further 
collation of manuscripts might furnish an easier text, or parallel 
passages in other authors render the interpretation clearer. 
But all these points must be left to the learned in the Ice- 
landic tongue, and to their decision we shall cheerfully bow. 

No further remark is necessary on the contents of the two 
documents with which the volume before us commences. 
They are taken from a manuscript which the editor designates 
as the Codex Flateyensis, so called from the Island of Flatey, 
on the west of Iceland, where it was long preserved. Bry- 
niulf Sveinson, the bishop of Skalkholt, above named, (in whose 
diocese Flatey lay,) gave it to King Frederic the Third of Den- 
mark, and it is now preserved in the royal library. We pre- 
sume it to be the manuscript cited by Torfaeus, as one of his 
chief authorities, under the same name of Codex Flateyensis. 
The manuscript, for its size, contents, and the elegance with 
which it is illuminated, is of great interest and value. It pur- 
ports to have been written between the years 1387 and 1395. 
It contains a collection of metrical pieces, and then a series 
of miscellaneous purport on the Occupation of Norway, on 
Eric the Traveller, on King Olav Trygvason, and other sub- 
jects connected with ancient Norwegian history. The lan- 
guage and dialect are those of the twelfth century. They are 
anonymous, that is to say, it is not stated from whom the 
writer of the manuscript transcribed them. The two docu- 
ments in question bear internal marks of having been derived 
from some older history of Eric the' Red. Who may have 
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been the author of it can only be conjectured. It was probably- 
written at an early period in Greenland, though not perhaps 
in the lifetime of those engaged in the transactions recorded. 
It is more in accordance with the course of things in the like 
cases, even in periods of the world more addicted to writing 
books, that an oral tradition should be handed down for two 
or three generations before it is committed to paper. Such 
a transmission will afford an explanation of inaccuracies and 
discrepances with other narratives of the same events, pro- 
ceeding, in part, from independent sources. But as Eric 
was the individual of the greatest consideration in the colony 
of Greenland, exercising a patriarchal influence in its affairs 
as its first settler, it may well be supposed that in .the lapse of 
time some one would be found to commit to writing an event 
so important to his family, and so interesting to the colony, 
as the discovery of Vinland. A fac-simile of this manuscript, 
as of several others from which the documents in the Anti- 
quitates Americance are taken, is contained in the volume. 
There appears to be no doubt of its genuineness, and as little 
that it was compiled from preexisting materials. 

The second of the too narratives, which we have mentioned 
above as constituting the chief portion of the historical matter 
of this volume, is entitled the History of Thorfinn Karlsefne, 
or the Hopeful. Although relating substantially the same 
events which are recorded in the first narrative, or the Life 
of Eric, there are such differences between the two, as to 
warrant a belief in an independent origin. The discovery of 
the larboard land by Biarne, the son of Heriulf, is wholly 
omitted in the History of Thorfinn. The first discovery is 
ascribed to Leif, on a return voyage from Norway ; whereas 
the Life of Eric supposes the discovery by Leif to have been 
the result of an expedition expressly undertaken for the pur- 
pose. The History of Eric represents Thorwald as making a 
separate voyage to Vinland, and perishing there, in the man- 
ner stated in the earlier part of this article. The History of 
Thorfinn makes the death of Thorwald an incident in Thor- 
finn's' expedition. Some other points of difference are stated 
by M. Rafn, as they had previously been by Torfgeus ; but 
our limits require us to pass them unnoticed. They do not 
appear to us to shake the foundations of the tradition. The 
difference is not greater than would naturally grow up in ac- 
counts, orally transmitted for three or four generations, de- 
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scending from different individuals concerned in the same 
general series of transactions. The documents derived direct- 
ly from the History of Eric give a prominence to the achieve- 
ments of his sons, Leif and Thorwald. The History of 
Thorfinn, though closely corresponding, in many points, with 
the other narrative, evidently proceeds from a quarter in which 
Thorfinn was regarded as the most important personage. 
While the discrepances do not, — as we have seen in the 
specimens of them given above, — extend to matters vitally 
essential, they prove, at least, that the accounts which we now 
have are not the work of collusion. 

The style of the History of Thorfinn, like that of the two 
former documents, is of the twelfth century. The metrical 
fragments, of which some few are interspersed, bear the char- 
acter of that remote period. It may be somewhat easier to 
indulge a rational conjecture as to the author of this narrative, 
than it is in the case of the History of Eric. The family of 
Thorfinn, as we have seen above, after his adventures in Vin- 
land, was perpetuated with great prosperity and repute in 
Iceland. His widow Gudrida made a pilgrimage to Rome, 
from which she returned in safety, and passed the rest of her 
life in a religious house. A grandson of Snorre, the American 
born son of Thorfinn, the learned bishop Thorlak, author of a 
Code of Ecclesiastical Law, still extant, was born in 1085. 
A great-grandson of Snorre, of the name of Brand, was raised 
to the episcopal dignity in 1163, and another descendant 
reached the same rank in 1143. Either of these learned men 
might well have committed to writing the extraordinary ac- 
counts of the exploits of their ancestor. 

The History of Thorfinn the Hopeful, as recorded in the 
volume before us, is taken from a manuscript contained in a 
collection of books, entitled the Arna-Magnsean Collection, 
and forming a part of the library of the University of Co- 
penhagen. It is called the Arna-Magnsean Collection, from 
the fact of its being the donation of Arne-Magnussen, (or, as 
the name is Latinized, Arna-Magnaeusi) a native Icelander, 
eminently skilled in the literature of his country, who flour- 
ished in the beginning of the last century.* It is a manu- 
script of great beauty, and appears, from the style in which 
it is written, to be of the beginning of the fourteenth, perhaps 

* Wheaton's History of the Northmen, p. 63. 
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even of the end of the thirteenth century. A beautiful fac- 
simile of it is contained' in the volume under review. M. 
Rafn has consulted five other manuscripts of various age and 
merit, which contain substantially the same text with the Arna- 
Magnapan, of considerable portions of the History of Thorfinn, 
and four other manuscripts which contain a somewhat differ- 
ent narrative of the same story ; but on these matters we have 
no time to dilate. 

By way of fortifying and illustrating the view which is pre- 
sented in these documents of the discovery of Vinland,the edi- 
tor has appended to the History of Thorfinn various interest- 
ing extracts from other ancient manuscripts and authors. The 
first is from the "Landnama-bok," of which we have spoken 
above, (p. 171,) and it is substantially a repetition of a pas- 
sage in the first document relative to the settlement of Green- 
land. The next passage is from the " Heimskringla " of Snorre 
Sturleson. For the life and character of this extraordinary 
man, we must refer our readers to Mr. Wheaton's " History of 
the Northmen."* He is the individual to whom the ancient 
history and literature of his country are the most indebted, and 
his great work, the Heimskringla, or History of the Kings 
of Norway, has gained him the title of the Northern Herod- 
otus. He was born in Iceland, in 1178. His father and 
mother were of illustripus lineage, descended from the ancient 
kings of Sweden and Norway, and from the same families 
from which sprung Ragnar Lodbrok, Rollo Duke of Norman- 
dy, and the whole line of the posterity of William the Con- 
queror. In his third year, Snorre was sent from Iceland to 
Norway for his education ; and here he remained till his 
twentieth year, receiving instruction, not merely in the lan- 
guage and literature of his country, but in that of Greece and 
Rome. By inheritance and marriage he became the wealthiest 
individual in Iceland in lands and flocks, herds, arms, clothes, 
utensils, and books. To these he added talent, address, and 
eloquence. He appeared at the Al-thing, or general national 
assembly, with a retinue of several hundred armed followers. 
This was the old Icelandic method of securing the liberty of 
speech. He took up his abode in the midst of the wonder- 
ful volcanic region, on the southwest coast of the island, and 
adorned.it with works, one of which, under the name of 

* Page 99 et seq. 
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Snorra-laug (the bath of Snorre) still exists. The bath is 
supplied by water, heated in nature's subterraneous cauldrons, 
and it is surrounded by a stone seat capable of holding thirty 
persons. 

His talents and reputation raised him to the post of Chief 
Magistrate of Iceland, in which he was distinguished for his 
knowledge of the laws and civil institutions of the country. 
He was not less eminent for his literary talent, displayed in 
various compositions in prose and verse. Unhappily his am- 
bition and avarice seem to have grown by what they fed on. 
He became in consequence involved in deadly feuds, and he 
was obliged to take refuge in Norway. After a short period 
he returned to Iceland, in defiance of the prohibition of Ha- 
kon the king ; and by his sedret order, Gissar Thorvaldson, the 
son-in-law of Snorre, collected a band of armed men from a 
hostile clan, and murdered him, on the 22d of September, 
1241. According to Mr. Wheaton, there is reason to think 
that the character of Snorre has been in some points denigrat- 
ed by the malice of his enemies. He lived in times and a 
region, where an individual in his situation could sustain him- 
self only by the strong hand of power ; — but he seems to 
have had a taste for letters inconsistent with the turbulent fero- 
city, which his biographers ascribe to him. Be this as it may, 
his great historical work is one of the most interesting and 
valuable productions of the middle ages. Professor Miiller 
regards it as a mere compilation from the ancient Sagas ex- 
isting at the time it was prepared, which Snorre arranged, 
collected, and sometimes enlarged from other sources, causing 
the whole to be transcribed in its present form. Snorre gives 
some countenance to this view of his work, by the modest 
manner in which he speaks of it in the Preface. "In this 
book," says he, " I have caused to be written those things, 
which have by the ancients been handed down, concerning 
the princes who ruled the kingdoms in the northern regions 
and used the Danish tongue, as I have heard wise men relate 
them who were thoroughly acquainted with the facts ; also 
some of the genealogies of these princes, as far as they have 
come to my knowledge, partly as they are contained in the 
genealogical table (Langfedgetal) where the kings and other 
illustrious men have recorded their lineage, and partly from 
the songs and historical ballads, which the ancients sung as a 
pastime. — We have taken as our especial authority, whatever 
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is contained in the songs which were chanted by the Skalds in 
the presence of the kings or their^sons ; for we have deemed 
every, thing true which is found in those songs, concerning the 
expeditions and exploits of those princes. For though it is 
the custom of Skalds to sing the praises of him in whose pres- 
ence they live, or whom they undertake to commemorate, yet 
no one would be so bold as to narrate exploits to a prince 
which would be known as fictions and falsehoods, not merely 
to the hearers, but to the prince himself, and which for that 
reason would redound not to his credit, but to his disgrace 
and shame." We have made this extract from the Preface to 
the Heimskringla, with the more willingness, as giving our 
readers, from an authentic source, an insight into the manner 
in which it was composed, and are well persuaded that what- 
ever it may detract from the merit of originality in the author, 
it will more than add to his credibility. The passage from the 
Heimskringla cited by M. Rafn, briefly mentions the discov- 
ery of Vinland by Leif. As we have before observed, the 
long account of the adventures of Leif, in which is contained 
the famous passage relative to the solstitial day, is supposed 
to have been interpolated into the Heimskringla by Peringski- 
old. It is however retained by Schoning, in his great edition 
of the work. It is not necessary to advert to the other ex- 
tracts introduced by way of illustration in this part of the «2n- 
tiquitates Americans. 

The length to which we have extended our remarks on the 
first part of the work before us, obliges us to pass more rapid- 
ly over the second. It consists of a series of shorter extract^ 
from ancient Icelandic authorities, such as the Islendingabok, 
or Book of Iceland, by Ari the Wise, whom we have already 
mentioned, the Landnama-bok, of the same author, and other 
works of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. They relate to 
the early history of Iceland and Greenland, and contain pass- 
ing allusions to Vinland. Among these documents is a very 
curious Carmen Fero'icum, or ballad of the Ferro Islands, 
relating the adventures of Finn the Handsome. These au- 
thorities are all Icelandic ; but with them is given that of 
Adam, a canon of Bremen, who wrote an ecclesiastical history 
about the year 1075. This priest had been attracted by the 
reputation of Sweno, king of Denmark, to visit him at his 
court ; and from the materials collected on this journey he 
published an ecclesiastical history in four books. Attached to 
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the fourth is a geographical sketch, De Situ Dania, in which 
the following passage occurs. " Besides it was stated [by the 
king], that a region had by many been discovered in that 
ocean, which was called Winland, because vines grow there 
spontaneously, producing excellent wine ; for that fruits not 
planted grow there of their own accord, we know, not by 
false rumor, but by the certain testimony of the Danes." As 
Adam Bremensis was a foreigner, from a region where nothing 
probably was known by direct communication of the affairs of 
Iceland and Greenland, and as he professes to derive his in- 
formation immediately from the king of Denmark, this passage 
is certainly very curious. It had been already cited by 
Torfseus. 

Appended to these extracts and documents in the volume 
before us, is an account of certain monuments of the ancient 
occupation of Greenland, by the Scandinavians. These 
monuments consist of a brief sepulchral inscription in Latin 
letters, found upon a stone at Ikigeit ; a similar inscription in 
Runic letters from the bay of Iggalikoi ; the walls of a tem- 
ple of substantial architecture at Kakortok ; and a Runic in- 
scription from the Island Kingiktorsoak (woman's island) in 
Baffin's Bay, supposed to be of the twelfth century. This 
last inscription has attracted great attention among the Savans 
of Europe, but we are compelled to leave it with this simple 
allusion.* 

The account of these ancient inscriptions, the monuments 
of the occupation of Greenland by the Northmen at an early 
period, affords a natural transition to what the editor regards 
as a similar monument in our own immediate vicinity. We 
allude ,to the celebrated inscription on Dighton Rock. The 
researches made in the ancient manuscripts of Iceland hav- 
ing led to the conclusion, that the Northern discoverers of 
our continent established themselves in the very quarter where 
that rock is found, the characters and figures preserved upon 
its face have naturally been studied with great interest by those 
to whose labors we owe the present volume. Placing themselves 
in correspondence with the learned societies of this country, 
and particularly with the Historical Society of Rhode Island, 
they have derived, chiefly from that respectable body, and as it 
would seem, mainly from its active and intelligent Secretary, 

* See the judicious observations of M. de Humboldt, on this inscription, 
in his work above cited. Tom. II. p. 98. 
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Dr. Webb, all that is known or can be gathered on the sub- 
ject of this celebrated rock. Great gratitude is expressed by 
the editor toward Dr. Webb, for his able cooperation in this 
matter. With his assistance, the learned members of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries at Copenhagen have been able to submit 
their hypothesis to the public with no little appearance of so- 
lidity. They have presented among the plates at the close of 
the volume, copies of all the transcripts which have been 
made of the characters upon the face of the rock, so that the 
reader is in a condition to see the weak as well as the strong 
side of their conjectures. These copies, it is well known, 
differ materially from each other, some of them so much so 
as with difficulty to be recognised as copies of' the same orig- 
inal. After a diligent comparison of those copies which have 
the greatest appearance of being exact, it is the opinion of M. 
Rafn and his learned associate, Professor Finn Magnussen, that 
this inscription is a monument of the occupation of the country 
by the Northmen ; that it refers specifically to the establishment 
of Thorfinn the Hopeful ; that the figures represent the per- 
sonages of his family ; that certain characters supposed to be 
numerals, express the number CXXXI, to which his party 
was reduced after the departure of Thorhall ; and that other 
characters, deemed Runic, record the occupation of the coun- 
try by him and his followers. 

This is undoubtedly a very curious part of the inquiry. 
That the rock contains some rude delineations of the figures 
of men and animals, is apparent on the first inspection. The 
import of the other delineations and characters is more open 
to doubt. By some persons the characters are regarded as 
Phenician. The late Mr. Samuel Harris, of this city, a 
very learned Orientalist, thought he found the Hebrew word 
melek (king) in those characters, which the editor of the work 
before us regards as numerals signifying CXXXI. Colonel 
Vallancey considers them to be Scythian, and Messrs. Rafn and 
Magnussen think them indubitably Runic. In this great diver- 
sity of judgment a decision is extremely difficult. The pres- 
ent copies are too unlike each other to command entire confi- 
dence, and we are not prepared to say whether, in the present 
state of the rock, better can be taken. 

To the discussion of the subject of Dighton Rock, succeeds a 
highlyskilful and ingenious geographical commentary, the object 
of which is to strengthen the main doctrines historically estab- 
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lished in the previously exhibited documents, by pointing out 
their conformity with the present features of the coast, quali- 
ty of the soil, and character of the climate. So happily is 
this part of the discussion managed, that the reader is irresist- 
ibly borne along with the commentator, and finds it hard to 
withhold his assent, even on points where the imagination 
seems to have contributed some share to the resemblance. 
Several genealogical tables, in the Appendix, deduce the de- 
scent of many families and individuals of eminence at the 
present day, from the discoverers of Vinland. Fac-similes of 
the, most important manuscripts cited enable the reader to 
form a satisfactory judgment of their age ; and engravings of 
the Runic inscriptions and monuments above cited ; transcripts 
of all the known copies of the Dighton Rock ; a map of 
Iceland in the year 1000 ; a map of Greenland, of the navi- 
gation of the Northmen, and of Vinland, conclude this highly 
important and valuable publication. 

Having thus presented our readers with an analysis of this 
learned and interesting work, as full as our limits and leisure 
permit, it may be expected of us, in drawing our article to a 
close, to express an opinion on the main point, which it is in- 
tended to establish and illustrate. 

We have already observed, that the great fact asserted in 
these Icelandic accounts, is in itself in no degree improbable. 
That the greatest navigating people, who, before the invention 
of the mariner's compass, traversed the ocean, and who are 
known to have visited every part of the North sea, should, in 
their voyages to Iceland, Greenland, and Ireland, have been 
carried by northeastern winds to the coast of North America, 
is so far from being unlikely, that it is almost impossible it 
should not have taken place. With the settlement of Green- 
land the first step, of course, was taken toward the discovery 
of the American continent. If not a part of that continent, it 
is separated from it only by a narrow arm of the sea. Ten 
degrees of latitude, on the coast of Labrador, lie within a ra- 
dius of six hundred and fifty miles from Cape Farewell. The 
distance from the same cape to Newfoundland is not greater 
than that from Iceland to Greenland ; from Norway to Ice- 
land ; or from Norway to the northwestern coasts of England. 
To pilots, accustomed to make the last-named voyages, and 
in strong and substantial vessels, such as we know were built 
by the Scandinavian shipwrights, (whose mythic prototype, 
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Volundr, was deemed, by the enthusiasm of a simple age, to 
be endowed with more than mortal skill,) there is, certainly, 
nothing extraordinary or formidable, in running down from 
Cape Farewell in Greenland to Newfoundland. It is precisely 
the same distance as from Halifax to the entrance of Chesa- 
peake Bay ; and a navigation, as far as we know, in no degree 
more difficult. 

The ancient accounts of these voyages contain nothing 
which, when rightly considered, ought to impair their substan- 
tial credibility on the score of extravagance. They present 
many of the characteristics of the legendary tales of, rude 
ages; of the narratives of credulous mariners, relating their ex- 
ploits in distant and newly-discovered countries. The Ger- 
man, Tyrker, whose discovery of the grape gave the name 
of Winland to the region, is represented as having lost his way 
from the exhilarating effect of the fruit which he had eaten, 
and recovering himself but slowly on ,bis return. In the image 
of a German sea-rover intoxicated with eating fox grapes, 
there is indeed a ludicrous extravagance. So, too, the savage 
who shot Thorwald, is described as a one-legged animal, a 
phenomenon which awakens a burst of poetical admiration on 
the part of one of the company. On the death of Thorstein, 
in Greenland, while his wife, Gudrida, is holding the lyke- 
wake, the dead body enters into a conversation with her, and 
relates her future fortunes in the style of the epic visions of 
Greece and Rome. These are the ornaments, with which a 
traditionary tale is clothed by minstrels and rhapsodists ; they 
are the superstitions of a credulous age ; they are the romantic 
creations of weather-beaten mariners, sitting with their skinny- 
handed crones, around a drift-wood fire, for the live-long Arctic 
night, and rehearsing the wonders of the sea. Rude but vig- 
orous fancy redeems the frozen and homely poverty of real 
life. The poor seaman's cabin, excavated under the com- 
fortable lee of a glacier, one half sunk into a frozen soil, the 
other covered with eternal snow, warms and flashes up with a 
strange pageantry. Its inmates have seen spirits dancing on 
the northern lights ; they have beheld wild eyes glaring out of 
the ice-blink ; have looked, with amazement, at the sea ser- 
pent, as he curls up and overtops the raainmaist * ; have cast 

* The belief in portents of this description is not confined to the North- 
men of the eleventh century. Crantz, a worthy Moravian missionary, in 
his "History of Greenland," Vol. I. p. 116, quotes theTollowing description 
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their anchor into the small ribs of the kraken ; and, losing their 
way, have wandered into that dreadful Hafgerding, or place in 
mid ocean, where the waters rise up like mountains, on the 
three sides of a dreary plain, from which there is no escape to 
the astonished mariner. Regarding the age and the region, in 
which these Icelandic traditions must have circulated for two 
or three generations, we think they have suffered less than 
could have been expected from the credulity and extravagance, 
the superstition and the ignorance, of their narrators. 

With regard to matters of a different kind, it must be ad- 
mitted that there are some points, in which the traditions are 
inexact. After all the ingenuity evinced by the editor of the 
volume before us, the descriptions of the winters of Vinland 
certainly do not come over our minds, like descriptions of our 
own winters. Eight hundred years ago, on the common 
theory of an amelioration of the climate, the winters must have 
been more severe than at the present day. We are aware that 
much snow does not always fall in Rhode Island ; and that the 
sheep (to their cost) are kept out all winter at Nantucket ; 
but let the reader compare the account of the Vinland winter 
in the Particular Granlandim, with that which the Mayflower's 
company found at Plymouth. Every one feels that the last ac- 
count is the authentic New England winter ; our teeth chatter 
as we read it. That of Leif, the son of Eric, is a traveller's 
paradise ; " Such is the goodness of the land, as to show that 
the flocks had no need of pasture ; for there were no wintry 
frosts, and the grass scarce withered." Itmay, however, be 
deemed a sufficient explanation of this difficulty, that to per- 
sons used to the climate of Iceland and Greenland, the ordi- 
nary winter of Massachusetts and Rhode Island would seem 
mild ; and the cattle of that region, when brought to this, 
might be capable, even before the introduction of artificial 
pasturage by agriculture, of subsisting themselves by browsing, 
like the moose and the deer at the present day, in climates 
more austere than ours. 

from Paul Egede, we presume a brother missionary, who saw and deline- 
ated, in his second voyage to Greenland, the following interesting speci- 
men of zoology ; — " July 6th, 1734. A most hideous sea-monster was 
seen, which reared itself so high above the water, that its head overtopped 
our mainsail. It had a long pointed nose, out of which it spouted like 
a whale. Instead of fins, it had great broad flaps like wings ; its body 
seemed to be grown over with shell-work, and its skin very rugged 
and uneven ; it was shaped like a serpent behind ; and when it dived into 
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The manner in which these accounts have been transmitted 
to us, though not omni exceptione major, is, upon the whole, 
satisfactory. Of the authenticity of the manuscripts there is 
not a shadow of doubt ; of the age of some of them there is 
no question. These manuscripts carry back the record to 
the fourteenth, and even the thirteenth century. The sub- 
stantial agreement of the accounts in one main tradition, and 
their difference in circumstantial details, are a sufficient war- 
rant, that they were not, when produced, a wholesale fabrica- 
tion. We have every reason to believe, from internal evi- 
dence, that the accounts contained in the existing manuscripts 
were faithfully compiled from older documents ; from the 
metrical Sagas of which we have spoken above ; and from 
traditions orally handed down in the families of the discoverers. 
These families are historically known to have been such, as 
were likely to preserve the memory of events reflecting honor 
on the House. They embraced men of ecclesiastical and 
civil rank. We admit that we can conceive of something 
better than we possess. Had we a succinct narrative, pur- 
porting to be written by Bishop Thorlak, the grandson of 
Snorre, bearing the name of its author, and shown by its style 
and contents to be authentic, we cannot deny that it would 
have produced a strength of conviction, which these anony- 
mous compilations fail to inspire. Had the learned and ac- 
complished author of the Heimskringla, instead of a passing 
sentence, given us a lucid chapter on the discovery of Vin- 
land ; had he really inserted in his chronicle the traditions of 
Leif and Thornfinn, which have been in modern times inter- 
polated into it ; this would have constituted a very high order 
of historical evidence. But the want of this direct historical 
evidence does not destroy the worth of what we have. These 
accounts are either founded on truth, or they are wholly false ; 
and those who hold to the latter opinion will, we think, find 
more difficulty in carrying out their hypothesis, than there is 
in admitting the substantial truth of the tradition. 

That such a discovery should have been made ; so vast, so 
interesting ; that expeditions to explore, to settle, and to evan- 
gelize the country should have been undertaken ; and that a 

the water again, it plunged itself backwards, and raised its tail above the 
water a whole ship's length from its body. Our eye could rate the meas- 
ure of its body to be no less than the bulk of our ship in thickness, and in 
length three or four times as long." 

VOL. XLVI. — NO. 98. 25 
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communication between America on the one hand, and Green- 
land and Iceland on the other, should have been kept up for 
three centuries and a half ; that written accounts of these very- 
important events should be in existence ; and that the discov- 
ery should have been pushed to no greater consequences ; 
nay, that all effective knowledge of it, after a time, should 
have perished ; are, it must be admitted, circumstances some- 
what difficult to explain. If it be hard to find a continent, 
one would think it must be much harder to lose one. When 
America was discovered by Columbus, the intelligence rung 
round Europe. The old world seemed to pour itself out 
upon the new. The discovery by the Northmen, to use a 
modern phrase, seemed, as far as we can judge, to produce 
no sensation in the world. It had no effect upon the mind 
of Europe at large. It led to no vigorous efforts at coloniza- 
tion ; awoke no spirit of adventure ; occasioned none of those 
mighty revolutions, which were caused by the discovery of 
Columbus ; and was before long forgotten. These are diffi- 
culties which must be looked in the face. 

Are they sufficiently accounted for by the want of the art 
of printing ; by the less extensive prevalence of knowledge ; 
and by the comparative barbarism of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, as contrasted with the kindling intelligence of the 
beginning of the sixteenth ? Was the attention of the ardent 
spirits called forth in other quarters ; to the revolutions that 
were advancing under Norman banners in Apulia and Sicily ; 
to the magnificent conquest of England by a Norman prince ; 
and, above all, to th& great movement of the crusades, which 
shook Europe to its centre ? Again, the Spanish discoverers, 
on the first islands, and first portions of the continent which 
they visited, found the precious metals in abundance. This 
discovery urged the passion for adventure to madness. Gold 
and silver were found in heaps. The tale went home of 
rivers, that flowed over beds of golden sands ; of temples, 
whose walls blazed with the precious mischief; of captive 
princes, purchasing their ransom by halls full of piled ingots. 
This turned the heads of men in the old country. They grew 
frantic to get at this gold ; and it soon became necessary, in 
order to avoid the depopulation of Spain, that severe restric- 
tions should be laid on emigration. But avarice was not the 
only master-passion, which was enkindled. The Spanish ad- 
venturers encountered at the outset a delicious tropical climate, 
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a region inhabited by races, which, compared with themselves 
were unwarlike and timid, — whose civilization had furnished 
many of the arts of luxury and gaudy display, few of those of 
defence, at least against a mounted, iron-clad enemy, who 
fought with thunderbolts. Ambition was fired at the thought 
of achieving the conquest of vast realms, by a trifling expense 
of the resources of European warfare. The career of Cortez 
and Pizarro was enough to ruin a generation of young men, — 
to corrupt the imaginations, and unsettle the judgments of men 
for a century. Far otherwise the case with the Northmen. 
They landed, at best, on an inhospitable coast ; inhabited by 
a warlike race of savages ; they themselves had no fire-arms ; 
and the country, and those who occupied it, offered little to 
awaken either ambition or avarice. At a much later period, 
we witness the effect of this diversity in the character of the 
two portions of the continent, upon the conduct both of gov- 
ernments and individuals. Newfoundland, we know certainly, 
was discovered by Cabot, for England, a few years after the 
West Indies were discovered by Columbus for Spain. And 
yet, though the example of Spain, in turning her almost undi- 
vided attention to her new American acquisitions, was before 
the eyes of England, she neglected hers for three quarters of 
a century ; and, at last, did little more than extend a parsimo- 
nious countenance to the feeble attempts of private companies 
to colonize the continent. 

We have a curious historical illustration of the instantaneous 
momentum given to maritime adventure in England by the 
passion for gold. For fifteen years, Frobisher had in vain 
solicited the court and the merchants for encouragement, in 
fitting out an expedition for the purpose of exploring a north- 
west passage. At length, by the aid of the Earl of Warwick, 
he succeeded in raising the means of equipping three vessels, 
one of thirty-five tons, one of thirty, and one of ten (!), in 
which he sailed forth to encounter the perils of a polar sea. 
He made some progress up Davis's Strait, and discovered a 
tract of coast, or an island, to which, on his return, the name 
of Meta Incognita was given by Queen Elizabeth. After his 
return, he was importuned by numbers of his friends, to give 
them something which he had brought from Meta Incognita. 
At a loss to satisfy this eager curiosity, he cast his eyes on a 
large stone, which, from its glittering appearance, he had been 
induced to take on board. He broke it into pieces, and dis- 
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tributed them among his acquaintance. A portion of it came 
into the possession of the wife of one of the adventurers, who 
placed it in the fire. After lying there for some time, it was 
taken out and dipped in vinegar, and was then found " to 
glister like gold." Being sent to the goldsmiths, they were 
either so ignorant, or so misled by the delusion of the day, 
that they pronounced it a valuable ore of gold. " This false 
decision," says Mr. Murray, "threw all England into a fer- 
ment of joy. There was no difficulty now, in equipping an 
expedition."* Another writer says, "From this essay, the 
nation dreaming of nothing but mountains of gold, great num- 
bers earnestly pressed, and soon fitted out Captain Frobisher 
to undertake a second voyage the very next spring."! 

Weighing all these considerations, we have come to the 
conclusion, that there is no sufficient reason for doubting, that 
these traditions of the discoveries of the Northmen are found- 
ed on fact ; and that our continent was visited by them in the 
eleventh century. What portion of the coast was thus vis- 
ited by them, must, in the present state of the evidence, be 
considered open to doubt. Of those indications of precise 
locality, which are pressed with confidence and much inge- 
nuity in the volume before us, and which are thought by its 
editor to fix the site of the settlements of the Northmen in 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts, we are disposed to suspend 
our opinion for further evidence. The true interpretation 
of the passage, relative to the length of the brumal day, 
must be left to our Danish friends. It is but recently that 
the study of the venerable dialect of their ancestors has 
been pursued under the strong lights of modern criticism. 

* Discovery and Adventure in the Polar Seas and Regions, p. 153, 
Amer. edit. 

t Biographia Britan., art. Frobisher. The author of that article, as well 
as of the work cited in the preceding note, derives the account from 
Hakluyt. Frobisher brought home from his second voyage, two hundred 
tons of the supposed golden ore. It was, by order of the queen, submitted 
to the examination of a commission, who reported so favorably upon it, as 
to occasion the outfit of a third expedition, consisting of forty mariners, 
thirty miners, and thirty soldiers "to guard the whole company, among 
whom were included the gentlemen, refiners, bakers, carpenters, and 
other useful persons." One is inclined from this array, to believe with 
Forster, that the substance in question must have contained some gold. 
A great quantity of it, taken from " the Countess of Sussex's mine," was 
brought home from this third voyage ; — but we hear no more of it, nor of 
the polar El Dorado, from which it was extracted. — Forster's History of 
the Voyages and Discoveries in the North, p. 274. 
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There is no doubt that as more of the ancient manuscripts, 
which fill the libraries of Denmark and Sweden, are critically 
examined, parallel passages will be found. The coincidence 
of the name Hop or Hopi, which the discoverers gave to a 
bay on which they settled, with the name of Mount Hope 
or Mont Haup given to the residence of King Philip is cu- 
rious. But is it more than curious ? We have seen no 
proof that there is any such Indian word as Montaup ; and if 
there be, it lies a wide way off from Hop. Granting Mount 
Hope, the current appellation, to be a corruption of Montaup, 
still it does not appear that Montaup is divisible into Mont- 
aup or Mont-Haup, or that Mont, in the language of the 
Pokanokets, is equivalent to Mount in English. Mount 
Hope or Montaup is the name of King Philip's hill. Hop 
is the Icelandic for bay. It is, we take it, in a broader pro- 
nunciation, the same word as Haf, Havn, Hafen, Haven, 
which, in the cognate dialects, denote a recess of the sea. 
We have already expressed the opinion, that the copies of 
the inscription on Dighton Rock cannot be relied upon, 
though we have great reason to believe that the last of them, 
if no other, is as perfect a copy as can now be made. Our 
respect for the members of the Rhode Island Historical 
Society leads us to the conclusion ; we are confident there 
was no lack of pains or skill on their part. We own that 
we remain wholly unconvinced in reference to its interpreta- 
tion by the learned and ingenious commentaries of our friends 
at Copenhagen. The representations of the human figures 
and animals appear to us too rude for civilized artists in any 
age, erecting a public monument. They greatly resemble 
the figures which the Indians paint on the smooth side of 
their buffalo skins. The characters supposed to be numerals 
certainly resemble the Roman signs for unity and for ten ; 
but every straight mark resembles I, and every cross resem- 
bles X. In the characters supposed to be Runes, we behold 
no resemblance to the only specimens of Runes we have 
ever seen ; there is certainly none to those found in Baffin's 
Bay and at Iggalikoi, and described in this volume. No one 
would hesitate in pronouncing the inscription to be an Indian 
work, we think, but for the circumstance that it is wrought 
on stone and seems to require the use of iron. This region 
was a metropolitan seat of the Indians, — the residence of 
the greatest chieftain known to the settlers of New England, 
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— for a half a century after the landing at Plymouth. In 
this time, the Indians were supplied with implements of 
iron from the colonists ; why may it not have been wrought 
by Indians between 1620 and 1675? Or why may it not 
have been the work of some Anglo-American in that period ? 
There are two or three other cases of curious inscriptions on 
rocks in New England, supposed to be of ancient and foreign 
origin, but afterwards found to be the work of , whim, mis- 
chief, or insanity. We do not, however, undertake to decide 
positively against the antiquity and civilized origin of the 
delineations on Dighton Rock. 

While we are decidedly of opinion, that the ancient Ice- 
landic accounts to which we have called the attention of our 
readers, have a foundation in historical truth, and that the 
coast of North America, and very possibly this portion of it, 
was visited by the Northmen, we deem it exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether they made any permanent settlements on the 
continent. There are no distinct accounts, as far as we per- 
ceive, of any such settlements. The traditions of the voy- 
ages undertaken are almost wholly confined to a short period 
at the beginning of the eleventh century. Had a permanent 
settlement been made, and a commercial intercourse kept up, 
the expeditions would have grown in number and importance, 
and they would have become more and more notorious. In 
place of this, an almost solitary allusion to some highly pre- 
cious description of wood, purporting to have come from 
Vinland, is the only remnant of whatever traffic existed be- 
tween the two hemispheres. It may be deemed next to im- 
possible, that permanent settlements should have been found- 
ed, with all the necessary social, commercial, and political 
consequences kept up for three centuries, without the prop- 
agation of the knowledge of these extraordinary facts through- 
out the civilized world. It is perhaps as near an impossi- 
bility, that no permanent relics, architectural or sepulchral, 
should have remained as the monuments of an occupation so 
long continued. The Northmen, at this early period, are 
known to have built public edifices of substantial materials 
and in a durable style. Greenland was discovered and col- 
onized by them, but a few years before the supposed period 
of the discovery of the continent. About the same length 
of time elapsed before the destruction of the Scandinavian 
colonies in Greenland and the interruption of the supposed 
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continuous intercourse between Vinland and the mother 
country. In this period, buildings public and private were 
constructed in Greenland, of which the ruins in great num- 
bers still bear witness to the race that erected them. Some 
of them, as the walls at Kakortok, are of a very imposing 
character. There is upon the entire coast of North Ameri- 
ca nothing of this description ; not a stone which appears to 
have been laid upon another stone, according to the princi- 
ples of European art. We think it very difficult to reconcile 
this fact, with the supposition that any portion of the coast 
was permanently occupied by a people, who, in every other 
region inhabited by them, not excepting Greenland, erected 
substantial stone edifices, and who, in some part of the period 
for which they are supposed to have occupied America, con- 
structed magnificent cathedrals in other parts of the world. 

We have necessarily left untouched several curious ques- 
tions connected with the main subject of our article, such as 
the traditions relative to an imaginary island to the west of 
Iceland entitled, Huitramannaland or Hibernia Magna ; 
the voyage of the brothers Zeni ; and the name given to the 
natives of Vinland by the Norwegian discoverers, viz. 
SkrceUings or dwarfs, which is the name by which the Eski- 
maux are called, in the history of Greenland. On one ad- 
ditional subject only, before closing our article, we deem it 
necessary to say a few words, and that is on the question, 
whether Columbus had any knowledge of the traditionary 
accounts of these Northern discoveries. 

We know, by an extract of a letter of the great Admiral 
himself, preserved to us by his son, that in the year 1477, he 
made a voyage to Iceland, and even sailed a hundred leagues 
beyond it.* In allusion to this fact, M. Rafn makes the follow- 
ing remark, at the close of his Preface ; " These very ancient 
accounts, which in themselves illustrate in no small degree 
the history of the earth, of geography, of navigation, and of 
trade, are also important, inasmuch as Columbus himself, 
as some of our writers have aptly shown, on his voyage to 
Iceland in the year 1477, conferring, according to his prac- 
tice, in Latin, with clergymen and other learned men, prob- 
ably heard accounts relative to those explorations. Thus 

* Irving's Life of Columbus, Vol. I. p. 44, Amer. edit. Humboldt, 
Ezamen Critique, Tom. II. p. 105. 
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this great man perceived his own previous judgment, con- 
cerning regions lying to the west, to be most firmly corrob- 
orated by new arguments. In this respect also, it is care- 
fully to be considered, that the ancient Icelandic writings, 
at this period, were by no means hidden on the shelves of 
librarians or antiquaries, but from daily reading and lecturing 
were familiar to the whole people. Hence it happened that 
well instructed clergymen and magistrates had diligently ex- 
amined these ancient accounts, and particularly those re- 
markable descriptions of regions lying to the southwest of 
Iceland and Greenland." In confirmation of the positions 
here taken, M. Rafn refers to a dissertation of Mr. Zahrt- 
mann, inserted in the Northern Journal of Antiquities, 
(which we have not seen), on the voyage of the brothers 
Zeni ; and to an essay of Professor Magnussen on the com- 
merce between Bristol and Iceland in the fourteenth century. 
A passage is cited from this essay, in which its learned au- 
thor commemorates a bishop of Skalkholt in Iceland, Magnus 
Eyolfson, of eminent learning, who in 1477 is known to have 
visited the churches near Hvalfjardareyri (which was the 
port principally visited by vessels from Bristol), and he adds, 
"Cum Columbo ibidem Latine conversans, ei, de occidentali- 
bus terris interroganti, narrationes de itineribus Gudleivi Gud- 
Iffigi filii aliorumque Borealium verisimiliter retulit." This 
Gudleif is commemorated in one of the fragments, which 
we were compelled to omit, as having been driven, on a 
voyage to Iceland, to the shores of Vinland. We do not 
know that exception need be strongly taken to the state- 
ments now cited of M. Rafn and his learned coadjutor, 
inasmuch as they limit themselves to the assertion of proba- 
bilities. It may, however, be proper to remark, that, as far 
as we know, no account of the life of Columbus preserved 
to us contains any trace of these conferences. In none of 
his writings, and in none of the charges brought against him 
by his enemies, is there an allusion to these supposed north- 
ern communications. M. de Humboldt, the gravest author- 
ity on every question of this kind, avers, that " the merit of 
having the first recognised the discovery of America by the 
Northmen belongs indubitably to the geographer Ortelius, 
who announced this opinion in 1570." Although it might 
be keenly urged, that after Columbus had made his discov- 
ery, he would selfishly have suppressed every allusion to the 
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fact of his Icelandic conferences, yet there was a long and a 
weary period of his life, when he would have spared no pains 
to blazon them to the courts of Spain and Portugal, as con- 
firmations of the reasonableness of his projects. But not a 
syllable remains, containing a trace of his having used these 
northern accounts for that purpose. Jf we suppose that he 
held these conferences with Bishop Magnus and others in 
1477, we must believe that he kept them closely locked up 
in his own bosom, alike when it was, as when it was not, his 
interest to disclose them. 

The remark of M. Rafn, that, at the close of the fifteenth 
century, the discoveries of the eleventh century were ren- 
dered familiar to the intelligent portion of the Icelandic com- 
munity, by reading and lectures, is, we think, made without 
due consideration. It supposes a greater degree of famil- 
iarity with the subject then, than probably exists even now. 
A poor foreign navigator at the present day, arriving, we 
will not say merely at a port of Iceland, but at Copenhagen 
itself, on a trading voyage, would not be very likely to fall 
in with an individual, who had ever heard of Vinland. We 
deem M. Humboldt's views on this point much sounder. 
" In the second half of the fifteenth century, at a period 
when for three hundred and fifty years all navigation to Vin- 
land had been interrupted, the recbllection of the Greenland 
discoveries could not have been sufficiently distinct, to come 
to the knowledge of a Genoese navigator, who certainly had 
as little thought of the Sagas of the country, as of the Man- 
uscripts of Adam of Bremen. This celebrated ecclesiastical 
geographer, who describes Courland and a jpart of Prussia 
as forming islands in the Baltic, was undoubtedly acquainted 
with Vinland in the eleventh century, but his ecclesiastical 
history and his Scandinavian chorography were printed for 
the first time, seventy-three years after the death of Co- 
lumbus." 

There is another very sagacious remark of M. de Hum- 
boldt in this connexion. He observes, that " the object of 
Columbus was to find a way to India, in order that he might 
reach the Spice Islands by a western passage. He might 
have learned that the Scandinavian settlers of Greenland had 
discovered Vinland ; and that fishermen from Friesland had 
touched at a land which they called Drogeo, but neither of 
these would have seemed in any degree connected with his 

VOL. XL vi. — no. 98. 26 
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projects. Vinland and Drogeo acquire their interest for us 
from the certainty of the continuity of the coast from Cape 
Paria to the mouth of the St. Lawrence." Till the discov- 
eries of Columbus, and the light thrown by them upon the 
geography of the newly discovered' Atlantic regions, the 
traditions of the Northern discoverers would, even on the 
part of those who most firmly believed them, have been 
supposed to refer to some region of limited extent in the 
Northern or Western Sea bearing the like relations as Ice- 
land, Greenland, and Ireland, to the rest of the world. It is 
distinctly related in the accounts we have cited, that Thor- 
hall and his eight companions, who left the main body under 
Thorfinn, to seek in a boat the former settlements of Leif, 
were blown upon the coast of Ireland. No person whose 
whole knowledge of Vinland was derived from these tradi- 
tions, would have formed the slightest conception of the 
magnitude of the American continent, of its distance from 
Europe, or its relations to the geography of the world. It 
may be said, that this reflection neutralizes the force of the 
argument against the probability that Columbus had heard 
of the discovery of Vinland, drawn from the fact, that he 
did not appeal to that discovery in support of his own 
project. This is true ; but supposing Columbus, while in 
Iceland, to have heard of Vinland, it either did or it did not 
appear to him to confirm, by actual experience, the truth of 
his great theory. If it did, then it is inexplicable that he 
should have made no use of these discoveries, in sustaining 
his own projects ; if it did not, then it is of no interest to 
establish the fact, that he acquired a knowledge of these dis- 
coveries on his visit to Iceland. In concluding this topic, 
we ought to say that nothing is farther from our purpose, 
than to impute to Messrs. Rafn or Magnussen a design to 
detract from the glory of Columbus. All that they appear 
desirous of rendering probable is, that " his opinions, previ- 
ously formed," (as we know they were, by his letter to 
Toscanelli of 1474,*) " were confirmed," by the knowledge 
of the discovery of Vinland. 

With these remarks, we dismiss the subject for the pres- 
ent, renewing our thanks to M. Rafn, the learned and inde- 
fatigable editor of the volume before us, and to the Royal 

* Irving's Columbus, Vol. I. p. 35 
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Society of Danish Antiquaries, under whose patronage he 
has been enabled to bring it before the public, in so hand- 
some a style of typography. It is one of the most valuable 
contributions ever made to the study of the history and 
geography of our continent. We trust that some zealous 
student of these subjects will be immediately found, who 
will put the Icelandic authorities into an English dress, and 
prepare them, with a proper literary apparatus, for the peru- 
sal of the general reader. 



Art. X. — History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the Catholic. By William H. Prescott. In Three 
Volumes. Boston ; American Stationers' Company. 
John B. Russell. 

The reign of Ferdinand and Isabella has been diu deside- 
ratum in English, indeed we may say, European literature. 
Saving the invidiousness of national distinctions in Anglo-Saxon 
literature, we might add American ; — for it seems now to be 
fairly admitted, that some faint gleams of a literary dawning in 
the West, have at last, reversing Nature's order, become dis- 
tinctly visible to foreign optics. It is certainly astonishing that 
the most brilliant page of modern European history (for such 
we esteem this era of Spain,) should have been left unwritten 
for three centuries. Equally astonishing it may be abroad, 
that it should have been first written on this speculating side of 
the Atlantic, and in this monetary age, (a vile invention,) by a 
scholar heretofore unheard of in the world of letters. 

We have said, unwritten. In our own language this is liter- 
ally true ; and almost equally so in any language of Europe, 
unless we go back to the old contemporary chroniclers, — mere 
malleable materials, — or to the Spanish historiographers of the 
sixteenth century, who wrote not even in their mother tongue, 
but in the universal language of the learned in that day; a dead 
language then, vainly attempted to be revived, since buried, 
and in great danger, alas ! of being absojutely forgotten. 
Within human memory, two petty works only have appeared 
upon the transatlantic continent, professing to be histories of 
this reign ; one in French, and one in German. Our author, 



